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Welcoming  the  Strangers  in  Our  Midst 


Love  the  sojourner  therefore;  for  you  were  sojourners 
in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

— Deuteronomy  10:19 

The  mandate  to  welcome  and  care  for  strangers  is 
found  repeatedly  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  teachings 
of  all  the  world’s  great  religions.  Wise  teachers  in 
many  cultures  have  reminded  their  people  that 
they,  too,  were  once  uprooted  wanderers,  and  might 
become  so  again  one  day — so  it  behooved  them  to 
offer  kindness  and  hospitality  to  other  migrants. 

But  wise  teaching  may  be  ignored  or  overwhelmed 
by  fears,  anger,  and  prejudice  when  times  are  hard; 
and  so  it  is  in  much  of  the  world  today. 

An  ugly  wave  of  anti-immigrant  sentiment  is 
presently  sweeping  over  the  United  States  and 
many  other  countries.  Some  of  it  may  be  spontane¬ 
ous,  but  much  is  being  manipulated  for  political 
and  economic  advantage.  This  newsletter  is  about 
immigration  and  refugee  issues:  the  context  for 
current  developments,  as  well  as  policy  proposals 
put  forward  in  Congress  and  by  the  administration. 
In  the  United  States,  attitudes  about  immigration 
often  contradict  each  other.  On  one  hand,  people 

are  proud  of 
their  immi¬ 
grant  heri¬ 
tage,  admiring 
the  courage  of 
ancestors  who 
built  new  lives 
in  a  strange 
land.  Yet  at 
the  same  time, 
some  want  the 
door  to  be 
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closed  now:  “too  many”  are  entering,  they’re  “tak¬ 
ing  away  jobs,  and” — the  suggestion  is  vague  but 
ominous — ^“posing  dangers.”  Often,  hostility  to¬ 
ward  newcomers  thinly  masks  racial  and  ethnic 
prejudice — as  evidenced  by  negative,  even  violent, 
reactions  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  people  who 
arrived  in  recent  years  from  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Caribbean. 

There  are  indeed  challenges  associated  with  a 
rapid  influx  of  newcomers,  but  immigrants  didn’t 
cause  the  problems,  and  sealing  our  borders  will 
not  solve  them.  This  newsletter  explores  some  of 
these  challenges,  testing  the  reality  of  charges 
commonly  made  against  immigrants — competition 
for  jobs,  overburdening  public  services,  terrorism. 

As  a  nation,  we  must,  at  a  minimum,  uphold  basic 
principles  of  fairness,  tolerance,  and  equal  opportu¬ 
nity,  regardless  of  a  person’s  origin.  But  we  need  to 
go  beyond  that,  to  recognize  how  diversity  itself 
strengthens  and  enriches  our  society.  The  contri¬ 
butions — economic,  scientific,  cultural,  spiritual — 
made  throughout  U.S.  history  by  people  of  vastly 
differing  origins  and  cultures  are  well  documented. 
To  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future,  we  will  need 
participation,  talents,  and  wisdom  from  the  widest 
possible  range  of  cultures  and  traditions. 

This  country  has  long  since  outgrown  the  concept  of 
a  “melting  pot,”  in  which  all  differences  were  meant 
to  coalesce  into  a  kind  of  indistinguishable  amal¬ 
gam.  There  are  better  metaphors  for  the  nation 
and  world  we  aspire  to  be.  The  flowers  in  a  garden, 
and  the  stones  in  a  mosaic,  create  a  more  beautiful 
whole  precisely  because  of  their  splendid,  multicol¬ 
ored  variety. 
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The  Legal  Labyrinth:  Layers  of  Immigration  Laws 


Thomas  Jefferson  and  CSreorge  Washington  worried 
about  immigration.  The  new  nation  needed  new 
people  to  settle  “the  interior.”  But  how  would  the 
nation’s  tender  experiments  in  democracy  with¬ 
stand  a  flood  of  newcomers?  In  those  early  debates, 
the  balance  tipped  toward  the  desire  to  expand;  the 
nation  started  out  with  no  major  immigration 
controls. 

In  the  mid  1800s,  millions  of  immigrants  were 
recruited  to  work  in  factories  along  the  newly 
industrialized  eastern  seaboard.  Railroad  compa¬ 
nies  also  imported  workers — mostly  from  China — 
many  of  whom  settled  in  the  West. 

But  these  workers,  though  needed,  were  not  always 
welcomed.  Congress  reacted  to  widespread  anti¬ 
immigrant  sentiment  by  passing  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1882.  From  that  time  on,  U.S.  immigration 
policy  has  see-sawed  between  fear  and  largesse, 
serving  competing  goals,  needs  and  values.  These 
are  some  of  the  laws  passed  along  the  way: 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1882  declared  that  immi¬ 
gration  was  a  federal  issue,  and  set  a  national 
policy  excluding  certain  entrants.  The  list  of 
exclusions  (which  initially  covered  people  who  were 
likely  to  need  public  services,  mentally  ill  people, 
and  ex-convicts)  was  expanded  many  times  in 
succeeding  decades.  In  1882,  Congress  also  passed 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  the  first  law  that  lim¬ 
ited  immigration  by  country  of  origin. 

Thirty-five  years  later.  Congress  adopted  the 
Immigration  Act  of  191 7,  barring  most  Asians  and 
Pacific  Islanders,  and  requiring  literacy. 

The  Quota  Act  of  1921  set  up  a  preference  system 
that  mirrored  the  ethnic  and  cultural  mix  of  the 
U.S.  population  at  that  time.  (Mexico  and  Canada 
were  not  restricted  by  quotas.)  The  Quota  Act  Eilso 
set  a  ceiling  on  the  total  number  of  entrants. 

With  the  Cold  War  underway,  the  1952  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  overhauled  the  system. 
It  retained  the  national  quotas,  added  new  exclu¬ 
sions,  and  required  aliens  to  register.  It  also  gave 
preference  to  skilled  workers  and  to  relatives  of 
citizens  and  permanent  residents. 


Only  a  decade  later,  as  attention  turned  to  civil 
rights,  national  quotas  seemed  unfair.  So  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Amendments  of  1965 
created  hemispheric  quotas:  170,000  from  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  120,000  from  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Preferences  for  skilled  workers  and 
for  family  members  continued.  These  amendments 
brought  about  two  important  changes: 

•  Immigrants  were  no  longer  mostly  European. 
Mexicans,  Cubans,  Southeast  Asians,  and 
CentrEd  and  South  Americans  were  increjis- 
ingly  represented  in  the  immigrant  pool. 

•  For  the  first  time,  immigration  from  Mexico 
and  Canada  was  restricted. 

By  the  mid  1980s,  the  new  restriction  on  immigra¬ 
tion  from  Mexico  was  making  enforcement  more 
difficult.  The  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1986  (IRC A)  required  employers,  under  penalty 
of  fines  and  imprisonment,  to  obtain  documents 
from  new  employees  as  proof  of  legal  residency  or 
citizenship.  IRCA  also  increased  the  number  of 
Border  Patrol  guards  by  50%,  granted  amnesty  to 
about  2.5  million  immigrants  who  had  been  in  this 
country  continuously  for  several  years,  and  set  up  a 
new  program  for  agricultural  workers. 

In  1990,  Congress  changed  some  of  the  rules  on 
legal  immigration,  raising  the  total  number  of 
immigrants,  and  acknowledging  preferences  for  • 
specialized  skills  and  professions,  investors  in  job- 
creating  businesses,  and  “priority  workers,”  includ¬ 
ing  executives  of  multi-national  corporations.  The 
law  also  added  a  “diversity”  category  designed  to 
admit  Europeans  (especially  Irish)  and  others  from 
countries  that  had  been  sending  few  immigrants  to 
the  U.S. 

Current  immigration  law,  then,  is  made  up  of 
layers  of  amendments  to  old  laws,  each  new  layer 
responding  to  current  needs  and  political  trends.  ^ 

Negotiating  this  multi-level  labyrinth  requires 
specialized  legal  counsel,  patience,  money,  and  ^ 

good  fortune.  Even  so,  about  700,000  people  (70%  , 

of  all  entrants)  wend  their  way  through  the  legal 
maze  each  year. 
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On  Becoming  “LegaV* 

“Green  cards”  allow  immigrants  to  live  and  work 
here  legally.  Green  cards  go  to  patient  people  who 
have  managed  to  survive,  somehow,  in  an  under¬ 
ground  economy  while  they  wait  and  wait. 

Though  a  few  people  (artists,  stars,  and  major 
investors)  are  favored  with  a  red-carpet  welcome, 
most  people  moving  to  the  U.S.  find  a  lot  of  hurdles 
in  their  way.  Without  a  work  permit,  it  is  usually 
difficult  or  impossible  to  practice  a  profession  or  a 
technical  trade.  Therefore,  many  entrants,  skilled 
or  not,  seek  work  initially  in  one  of  the  service 
occupations,  such  as  child  care,  custodial  work,  or 
food  service.  But  to  enter  as  an  unskilled  laborer, 
an  applicant  for  a  green  card  must  demonstrate 
that  he  or  she  has  relevant  experience  in  the  field. 
To  the  INS,  “relevant  experience”  is  one  year’s 
work  for  a  U.S.  employer  in  that  field.  Since  hold¬ 
ing  such  a  job  in  the  U.S.  without  a  work  permit 
would  be  illegal,  the  immigrant  applicant  some¬ 
times  trips  on  the  threshold  to  legal  status. 

If,  somehow,  the  relevant  experience  can  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  applicant  must  also  have  an  employer- 
sponsor  who  commits  to  maintedn  the  person’s 
employment  for  a  period  of  time  (usually  about  two 
years)  after  the  “green  card”  is  issued.  Since  the 
process  for  obtaining  a  green  card  takes  many 
years,  it  is  an  unusual  employer  who  will  make 
such  a  commitment. 
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Is  the  Country  Full? 

Among  the  alarms  being  raised  about  immigration 
is  the  claim  that  there  are  just  “too  many”  new 
people  coming  in.  The  worry  is  that  our  culture, 
our  way  of  life,  cannot  be  maintained  with  such  an 
influx  of  “strangers.”  Are  there  “too  many?” 

In  numbers,  there  are  more  people  in  this  country 
now  who  were  born  in  another  country  than  at  any 
time  in  U.S.  history.  As  of  1990,  almost  20  million 
people  in  the  U.S.  were  foreign-born. 

Can  the  society  absorb  such  an  impact?  We’ve 
certainly  done  it  before.  The  rate  of  immigration 
(how  many  immigrants  per  1,000  U.S.  residents)  is 
very  low.  In  the  eeirly  1900s  this  society  absorbed 
new  entrants  at  more  than  five  times  the  rate  we 
are  experiencing  now. 

Number  of  Immigrants  per  1,000  U.S  Population 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  1993,  Table  No.  5. 

The  earliest  immigrants  to  this  country  were 
primarily  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe. 
Those  immigrants  resisted  the  arrival  of  the  next 
big  wave,  which  came  from  Ireland  and  from  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  European  countries.  Between 
1980  and  1990,  most  (about  90%)  of  the  new  arriv¬ 
als  came  from  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

The  resistance  to  this  wave  of  immigrants  is  taking 
the  form  of  legislation  that  would  close  the  borders, 
close  down  economic  opportunities,  and  diminish 
the  freedoms  that  immigrants  might  otherwise  find 
here  in  the  U.S.  The  Senate  recently  considered 
proposals  to  deny  education,  health  care,  and  other 
benefits  to  immigrants,  and  to  require  schools  to 
report  to  the  federal  government  on  the  legal  status 
of  the  children  in  their  schools.  Further  proposals 
await  their  chance  for  debate. 


The  applicant  files  papers  requesting  admission 
under  a  certain  “preference”  category.  The  cat¬ 
egory  that  includes  ordinary  workers  is  low  on  the 
list  (other  people  come  in  first).  It  is  also  a  crowded 
category.  So  once  all  the  paperwork  is  in  order  and 
approved,  the  applicant  must  wait  his  or  her  turn, 
based  on  the  date  of  application.  Three,  four,  or 
five  years  later,  the  applicant  receives  a  letter  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  indi¬ 
cating  that  visas  are  being  issued  for  people  who 
applied  on  his  or  her  date.  The  visas  are  available 
at  the  U.S.  embassy  in  the  applicant's  country  of 
origin.  So  the  applicant  must  leave  the  U.S., 
return  home,  and  apply  for  a  visa.  With  the  immi¬ 
grant  visa  in  hand,  the  person  can  return  legally  to 
the  U.S. 
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Migrations  of  People:  For  Family,  Food,  or  Freedom 


Throughout  history,  people  have  migrated — nearly 
always  for  one  of  the  following  reasons:  to  be  with 
family,  to  search  for  food  and  the  necessities  of  life, 
or  to  escape  war  or  oppression  and  seek  freedom. 

The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
reports  that  of  the  973,977  legal  immigrants  who 
entered  the  United  States  in  1992,  46  percent  were 
admitted  under  the  family  preference  system.  Those 
seeking  employment  accounted  for  12  percent; 
another  12  percent  were  granted  refugee  asylum 
status.  (Of  the  rest,  a  significant  portion  are  for¬ 
merly  illegal  immigrants  who  were  granted  legal 
status  under  the  1986  amnesty  legislation.) 

The  Plight  of  Refugees 

In  recent  years,  ethnic  conflicts  have  become  a 
major  cause  of  migration.  Minority  and  majority 
populations  are  often  forced  to  move  both  within  and 
between  nation  states.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
16-18  million  refugees  worldwide  and  an  additional 
20  million  people  who  are  internally  displaced. 

Many  U.S.  citizens  and  government  officials  labor 
under  the  misconception  that  the  United  States 
absorbs  vast  numbers  of  political  refugees.  In  fact, 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  world*s  refugees  sought 
asylum  in  the  United  States  in  1992.  Numerous 
countries,  significantly  smaller  than  the  U.S.  in 
geographic  area  and  population,  accept  far  greater 
numbers  of  refugees.  For  example,  since  February 
1993,  more  than  300,000  people  from  Togo  have  fled 
to  neighboring  Ghana  and  Benin,  two  small  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  combined  population  roughly  two-thirds 
that  of  California.  By  mid-1993,  Iran  (estimated 
population:  59  million)  was  providing  education, 
health  care,  and,  in  some  cases,  land  to  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  refugee  populations — 2.4  million 
Afghans.  From  1979  through  1991,  the  United 
States  accepted  1,439,920  refugees.  That  twelve 
year  cumulative  total  is  less  than  six-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 

Current  U.S.  Asylum  Policy 

Refugees  are  granted  asylum  and  are  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  U.S.  if  they  can  prove  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  due  to  race,  religion,  nationality,  politi¬ 


cal  opinion,  or  membership  in  a  particular  social 
group.  Under  current  policy,  refugees  can  apply 
for  asylum  at  an  immigration  inspection  point 
after  arriving  in  the  U.S.  or  during  exclusion  and 
deportation  proceedings.  Initial  credibility  is 
established  through  a  hearing  before  an  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  official,  by 
using  testimony,  documents,  or  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts.  Those  with  reasonable  claims  are  granted 
a  work  authorization  permit  for  up  to  one  year 
while  they  pursue  formal  asylum  status  or  appeal 
a  decision.  Refugees  who  do  not  have  proper 
immigration  documents  may  be  detained  while 
the  case  is  pending,  although  this  rarely  happens. 


Glossary  of  Terms 

Alien:  Someone  who  is  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  not  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Asylum-seeker  (or  asylee):  A  person  who  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  return  to  his  or  her 
country  of  nationality  because  of  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  political  opinion,  nationality,  or 
membership  in  a  particular  social  group. 

Immigrant:  An  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence. 

Non-immigrant:  Someone  granted  tempo- 
rsiry  admission  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as 
tourism  or  a  business  trip. 

Refugee:  Someone  fleeing  strife  or  perse(ni- 
tion.  Refugee  status  is  automatically  granted 
by  presidential  decree  to  citizens  of  some 
countries,  such  as  Cuba. 

Undocumented  alien:  Someone  who  is  in 
the  U.S.  who  has  not  gone  through  official 
channels  to  enter  the  country;  also  referred  to 
as  an  illegal  alien. 
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Tom  Tolea  in  The  Buffalo  Newt,  O  1993 


Acceptance  rates  are  low;  only  37  percent  of 
those  who  applied  last  year  received  asylum 
status.  And  this  is  an  increase  from  the  1980s, 
when  only  24  percent  of  cases  decided  by  the 
INS  were  approved.  Asylum  is  automatically 
denied  to  refugees  who  have  firmly  resettled  in 
another  country,  participated  in  persecuting 
others,  been  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  and 
are  considered  a  danger  to  the  community,  or 
if  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  regarding 
them  as  dangerous  to  U.S.  security. 

An  Overloaded  System 

The  INS  is  overloaded  and  plagued  by  back¬ 
logs.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  103,964  people 
applied  for  asylum,  up  from  about  25,000  in 
the  mid-1980s.  A  sizable  portion  of  this  in¬ 
crease  is  due  to  the  American  Baptist 
Churches  v.  Thornburgh  case.  The  INS,  having 
been  charged  with  being  overly  influenced  by  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  agreed  to  reconsider  applications  for 
Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  who  entered  the 
U.S.  before  1990.  Almost  half  of  the  currently 
backlogged  cases  (when  FY  1992  ended,  216,000 
asylum  cases  remained  undecided)  are  from  these 
two  countries. 

This  backlog  has  raised  concerns  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  immigration  system,  and  asylum 
proceedings  in  particular.  Many  “reform”  bills 
have  been  introduced  which,  rather  than  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  the  court  ruling,  reflect  growing 
einti-immigration  sentiment.  While  these  new 
policies  might  improve  efficiency,  they  would 
impose  a  heavy  burden  on  legitimate  asylum- 
seekers  and  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  receive  a 
fair  hearing. 

Pending  Legislation 

Presently,  there  are  numerous  bills  seeking  to 
change  asylum  and  immigration  policy,  including 
one  from  the  Clinton  administration.  Although 
they  cover  a  wide  range  of  immigration  issues, 
there  are  three  common  themes. 

Pre-Inspection  Points.  This  proposal  would 
prevent  aliens  from  arriving  in  the  U.S.  without 
proper  documentation  by  moving  immigration 


inspection  points  to  six  foreign  airports.  Propo¬ 
nents  want  to  circumvent  the  more  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  deporting  undocumented  people  after  they 
Eirrive  on  U.S.  soil. 

Summary  Exclusion.  INS  officers  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  complete  on-the-spot  reviews  of 
refugees’  claims,  with  little  opportunity  for  appeal. 
People  with  no  documents  or  fraudulent  ones  could 
be  excluded  without  trial.  This  ignores  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  those  fleeing  persecution  from  their 
governments  cannot  get  proper  documents.  Some 
proposals  further  state  that  if  refugees  have  passed 
through  another  country  on  their  way  to  the  U.S., 
and  would  not  be  persecuted  in  that  country,  they 
will  be  returned  without  hearing. 

Streamlined  procedures.  In  order  to  speed  up 
the  process,  new  policies  would  tighten  deadlines 
for  applying  for  asylum  and  allow  fewer  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  receive  an  asylum  hearing  or  obtain  judicial 
review. 

In  each  case,  a  greater  burden  is  placed  on  those 
seeking  asylum  to  present  documentation  and  to 
argue  their  case  clearly  on  short  notice.  Efficiency 
is  desirable,  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  ensure 
that  INS  officials  give  proper  weight  to  the  needs, 
limited  resources,  and  fears  of  those  who  are  flee¬ 
ing  for  their  lives. 
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Who*s  Shaking  the  Ladder? 


The  economic  ladder  in  the  U.S.  is  rickety  and 
crowded — especially  at  the  bottom.  Some  of  the 
bottom  rungs  have  been  removed  completely,  so  it’c 
harder  to  climb  up  to  the  more  stable  parts  of  the 
ladder.  A  lot  of  people  just  barely  "hang  on**  to  the 
bottom  rung,  till  something  happens  and  they  fall 
off,  and  have  to  face  the  beginning  of  the  climb  all 
over  again.  As  more  and  more  people  come  from 
somewhere  else  and  try  to  climb  the  ladder,  an 
understandable  resentment  begins  to  grow  among 
those  who*ve  never  yet  achieved  stable  footing. 


Do  immigrants  take  jobs  from  Americans? 
“Despite  the  perception  that  immigrants  have  a 
negative  impact  on  labor  market  opportunities  for 
natives,  empiriced  research  has  not  consistently 
supported  this  position.”  (Sorensen  et  al.,  1992.) 
“At  the  local  level,  in  cities  with  many  immigi'ants, 
U.S.  natives  have  not  experienced  widespread 
displacement.”  (Papademetriou  et  al.,  1989.) 

Do  immigrants  depress  the  wage  scale?  “Im¬ 
migrants  have  a  small  impact  on  earnings  and 
employment  opportunities  of  native  workers.  A 
10%  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants 
decreases  the  average  wage  of  natives  at  most  by 
.2%.”  (Boijas,  1990.) 

Do  immigrants  burden  public  services? 
“Immigrants  collectively  earn  $240  billion  a  year, 
pay  $90  billion  a  year  in  taxes,  and  receive  $5 
billion  in  welfare.  Two-thirds  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  immigrants  goes  to  the  federal  government  in 
the  form  of  social  security  and  income  taxes.” 
(Mandel  &  Feirrell,  1992.) 

“Immigrants  contribute  on  average  $1,300  or 
more  [per  person]  per  year  to  the  public  colTers. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proi>ortion 
of  immigrants  are  in  prime  labor  force  ages  and 
that  a  small  proportion  of  immigrants  are  older 
than  65.”  (Simon,  1989.) 


The  Top  10  States  for  Immigration  in  1992 

Washington 
California  15^1 


Source:  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  1993 
Graphic  courtesy  of  Congressional  Researcher,  Sept.  24,  1993 


As  anti-immigrant  tensions  have  arisen  in  some 
communities,  they’ve  most  often  resulted  in  just 
one  kind  of  response  to  this  “crowded  ladder” 
situation.  The  response  is  to  stop  the  “new”  people 
from  coming,  and  leave  the  struggle  to  those  who 
have  always  struggled  on  the  bottom  rungs  of  the 
ladder. 

Another  response  might  be  to  fix  the  ladder. 

The  U.S.  economy — as  an  engine  of  U.S.  democ¬ 
racy — is  at  its  healthiest  when  it  includes  all  parts 
of  the  society.  A  ladder  that  can’t  be  climbed  by  all 
who  need  to  participate  in  the  economy  is  dysfunc¬ 
tional  and  needs  to  be  modified.  Research  on  the 
following  questions  may  suggest  policy  changes 
that  would  strengthen  and  broaden  the  base  of  the 
ladder: 


Sources  and  Resources: 

George  Boijas,  Friends  or  Strangers,  1990. 

Maria  Enchautegui,  Immigration  and  County  Employment 
Growth,  August  1992. 

Michael  Mandel  and  Christopher  Farrell,  “The  Imrii- 
grants,”  Business  Week,  July  13,  1992. 

National  Immigration  Law  Center,  Guide  to  Alien  Eligibil¬ 
ity  for  Federal  Programs,  1992. 

Papademetriou,  et  al.,  U.S.Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
International  Labor  Affairs,  The  Effects  of  Immigration  on 
the  U.S.  Economy  and  Labor  Market,  May  1989. 

Julian  Simon,  The  Economic  Consequences  of  Immigration, 
1989. 

Elaine  Sorensen,  Frank  Bean,  Leighton  Ku,  and  Wendy 
Zimmerman,  Immigrant  Categories  and  the  U.S.  Job 
Market:  Do  They  Make  a  Difference?  1992. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  post¬ 
age  and  handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name! address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to 


FCNL. 

□  R-32 13-MIL  Public  flyer:  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms 
Sales.  November  1993 

□  R-32 14-MIL  Draft  legislation  for  a  Code  of 
Conduct  on  Arms  Sales.  November  1993 

□  G-32 15-MIL  Petition  for  the  Code  of  Conduct  on 
Arms  Sales.  November  1993 

□  R-3229-MIL  Op-ed  article  in  Bangor  Daily  News, 
“Arms  Trade  is  Dead  Wrong,”  by  Edward  F.  Snyder, 
FCNL  Executive  Secretary  Emeritus.  11/24/93 

□  C-3236-MIL  Letter  urging  President  Clinton  not  to 
use  loan  guarantees  to  subsidize  arms  sales.  Sent  to 
President  Clinton  and  select  members  of  Congress. 
12/16/93 

□  C-3233-FOR  Letter  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  Shattuck  concerning  U.S.  ratiflcation  of  UN 
human  rights  conventions.  10/27/93 


□  C-3234-FOR  Letter  to  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  concerning  bills  restricting  asylum.  12/21/93 

FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 

□  In  large-print  format  □  On  audiotape 

(There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  these  Newsletter 
formats.) 


Opportunity  for  recent  college  graduates 
or  those  who  will  graduate  in  June: 
Applications  now  being  accepted  for 
FCNL  Legislative  Interns 
Deadline:  March  1, 1994 
for  term  of  service  Sept.  ’94  thru  July  ’95 
For  information,  write  to  Deb  Smucker  at  FCNL, 
245  2nd  St.  NE,  Washington  DC  20002-5795 


Scapegoating  the  Stranger 


U.S.  attitudes  toward  immigration  seem  to  undergo 
predictable  mood  swings.  The  more  generous  times 
come  in  periods  of  economic  growth  and  labor 
shortages;  anti-immigrant  feelings  rise  when  the 
economy  stagnates  or  weakens.  In  those  less 
welcoming  times,  immigrants  are  sometimes 
saddled  with  the  blame  for  other — non-economic — 
ills,  such  as  violence,  drug  abuse,  and  terrorism. 

The  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  last  year 
was  apparently  an  act  of  terrorism.  Yet  the  focus, 
in  the  media  and  in  Congress,  was  on  the  visa 
obtained  by  Sheik  Omar  Abdel  Rahman,  whose 
followers  were  accused  of  the  bombing.  As  a  result, 
some  members  of  Congress  are  renewing  their 
proposals  for  summary  exclusions  of  “suspected 
terrorists”  and  members  of  certain  organizations, 
as  well  as  other  restrictions  on  immigration. 

Congress  has  examined  the  alleged  link  between 
terrorism  and  immigration  (and  between  drug 
trafficking  and  immigration)  a  number  of  times.  A 
few  years  ago  (1986),  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Crime  held  a  hesiring  on  “Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Problems  at  the  Border  (including  Drugs  and 
Terrorism)  and  the  Role  of  the  U.S.  Military.”  The 
committee  received  the  testimony  of  six  knowledge¬ 


able  witnesses,  representing  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Defense, 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice,  Coast  Guard,  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  Terrorism  Section.  All  reported  that  coop¬ 
eration  among  their  agencies  was  working  well  in 
interdicting  drugs.  But  none  of  them  endorsed  the 
proposition  that  immigration  was  a  major  contribu¬ 
tor  to  problems  of  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 

Stephen  Pomerantz,  Chief  of  the  Terrorism  Section 
of  the  FBI,  said  flatly,  “We  have  no  information 
that  any  terrorist  group  has  ever  crossed  our 
southern  border  to  commit  terrorist  acts  in  the 
U.S.”  INS  Commissioner  Alan  Nelson  agreed  that 
violent  crime  along  the  border  was  on  the  rise,  but 
“70%  of  the  victims  [of  border  crimes]  are  illegal 
aliens.”  When  Representative  Mazzoli  KY  ques¬ 
tioned  him  on  immigrant  participation  in  drug 
trafficking,  he  responded  that  69%  of  those  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  border  for  drug  trafficking  were  U.S. 
citizens  or  legal  residents. 

Testimony  of  experts  notwithstanding,  the  spectre 
of  “terrorists  and  drug  dealers  pouring  over  the 
border”  is  being  conjured  up  again  in  1994  to 
bolster  the  call  for  new  restrictions  on  immigration. 
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A  Call  for  Justice  for  Haitian  Asylum  Seekers 


The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
reports  that  at  least  1,500  people  have  been  killed 
and  300,000  driven  into  hiding  since  the  Haitian 
military  overthrew  the  democratically-elected 
president,  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide,  in  1991.  Dis¬ 
turbingly,  as  conditions  in  Haiti  have  deteriorated, 
so  has  U.S.  asylum  policy.  Despite  the  brutal 
killing  of  prominent  supporters  of  democracy, 
Haitians  who  attempt  to  flee  their  country  are 
being  forcibly  returned  without  the  chance  to  apply 
for  asylum. 

According  to  policy  set  by  both  the  Bush  and 
Clinton  administrations,  those  who  wish  to  seek 
asylum  must  go  to  one  of  three  locations  within 
Haiti  to  file  an  application.  Because  this  exposes 
them  to  potential  attackers,  it  is  extremely  danger¬ 
ous,  and  for  many  is  a  logistical  impossibility. 
Applicants  must  document  their  eligibility  for 
asylum  and,  unless  they  can  prove  a  “high  profile,” 
will  not  be  considered  at  all.  Up  to  700  people  are 
applying  for  asylum  every  day,  but  only  4%  to  10% 
are  accepted.  Many  of  those  who  seek  asylum 
through  this  process  are  physically  attacked  by 
paramilitary  thugs  known  as  attaches. 

This  policy  has  been  met  with  public  outcry  in  the 
U.S.  and  was  challenged  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
the  Haitian  Centers  Council  (HCC).  The  HCC 
argued  that  forced  repatriation  violates  Article  33 


of  the  1967  UN  Protocol  on  Refugees  (adopted  by 
the  U.S.  in  the  1980  Refugee  Act)  and  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1993  that  invol¬ 
untary  repatriation  is  not  illegal  if  it  occurs  outside 
of  U.S.  borders. 

The  U.S.  policy  of  preventing  people  from  escaping 
a  brutal  regime,  while  severely  limiting  their 
access  to  asylum  proceedings,  signals  a  disturbing 
new  stringency  in  refugee  procedures  and  sets 
dangerous  precedents.  In  order  to  reverse  this 
trend.  Representative  Carrie  Meek  FL  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  Haitian  Refugee  Fairness  Act,  H.R.  3663. 
This  bill  would  prevent  the  U.S.  government  from 
forcing  refugees,  specifically  refugees  within  terri¬ 
torial  waters  of  their  home  country,  to  return  to 
countries  where  their  life  or  freedom  would  be 
threatened.  The  bill  would  also  offer  temporary 
protected  status  to  Haitians  in  the  U.S.  and  pro¬ 
vide  funding  for  state  and  local  programs  to  assist 
and  resettle  refugees. 

The  Haitian  Refugee  Fairness  Act  currently  has 
about  40  co-sponsors,  hut  many  more  are  needed. 
Please  contact  your  representative  and  urge 
him  or  her  to  co-sponsor  H.R.  3663.  The  Con¬ 
gress  needs  to  receive  a  clear  message  that  people 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  seek  asylum. 
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